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Among the States 





Western Regional Conference.—Highways, education, 
taxation, and state governmental reorganization received 
cose attention at the Western Regional Conference of 
the Council of State Governments, held at Portland, 
Oregon, from October g to 5. Conferees from the eleven 
western states attended. 

Among its actions, the conference directed establish- 
ment of a Western Interstate Committee on Highway 
Policy Problems, composed of two representatives from 
each of the eleven states. The committee is to establish 
dearing-house machinery concerning proposed highway 
and motor vehicle legislation, and is to study regulations 
to increase uniformity in weight, height, and size of 
motor vehicles, as well as in highway markings and 
drivers’ licenses. 

The conference recommended use and study in the 
states of The Forty-Eight State School Systems, published 
this year by the Council of State Governments. Among 
its values, the volume was emphasized as a guide for a 
positive program of school district reorganization. The 
conference also recommended that state departments of 
education provide services for schoolhouse planning. 

The states were urged to explore the possibility of 
creating permanent interstate tax research bodies to serve 
in analyzing tax bases and in eliminating preferential 
taxpayer treatment. 

Those attending the conference included members of 
commissions on interstate cooperation; taxation, budget, 
highways, and motor vehicle officials; heads of stat 
departments of education; and members of interim com 
mittees on state reorganization. 

a 
Oklahoma Special Election.—Oklahoma voters on 
September 17 decisively approved Governor Purner's 
proposal for a $36 million bond issue to finance a build- 
ing program for the state’s institutions. The governor 
thanked the voters on behalf of “the unfortunate people 
in our eleemosynary institutions” and stated that Okla- 
homa had taken a long step forward “in providing the 
means for solving the most critical problem confronting 
the state.” In the same election the voters defeated a 
proposed repeal amendment to the constitutional provi- 
sion against manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor. 

? 
Wisconsin Wilderness.—An inviolate wilderness ol 
woods in northwestern Wisconsin, part of Flambeau 
River State Forest, is to be maintained for the benefit 
of those who enjoy true wilderness. The Wisconsin con- 
servation has announced that “improve 
ments” of roads, picnic sites, and fireplaces will not be 
built in the forest area, which has a generous tract of 
some of the country’s last remaining virgin hemlock. 
Even such service roads as fire lanes will be kept back 
from the waters of the Flambeau, one of the 
canoeing streams in the Wisconsin timber country. 

s 
Forestry and Pollution Abatement.— Ih 
Committees on Forestry and Pollution Abatement of 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
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Cooperation met in September to discuss plans in their 
fields. The Special Committee on Pollution Abatement 
went on record against adoption by Congress of H.R. 
4568, on the grounds that it would give the federal gov- 
ernment power to supersede the states in requiring pol- 
lution control measures. A major item of business for 
both committees was discussion of the advisability of 
amending the state constitution in order to advance 
special programs in forestry and pollution control. 
a 

Regional Committee on Social Welfare.—Meeting in 
Atlantic City, September 29, the Northeastern Regional 
Continuing Committee on Social Welfare considered 
methods of implementing the Model Reciprocal Support 
of Dependents legislation enacted by a number of states 
during 1949. Arrangements were made for the eastern 
regional office of the Council of State Governments to 
serve as a Clearing house on this matter. 

Wilbur Cohen of the Federal Security Agency re- 
viewed pending federal legislation to permit coverage 
of state and local employees under old-age and survivors 
insurance, and there was discussion of the state enabling 
legislation which will be necessary if Congress acts. The 
committee also considered problems connected with aid 
to dependent children and the possibility of developing 
reciprocal interstate arrangements for placement of chil- 
dren in out-of-state institutions. 

€ 
Crime Compact Administrators.—The fourth annual 
meeting of An Association of Administrators of the In- 
terstate Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and 
Probationers was held in Milwaukee September 25. De- 
velopments from the meeting included: 

Reactivation of the Joint Committee on Detainers for 
the purpose of reviewing and supplementing its criginal 
suggestions for solution of problems caused by long- 
standing detainers. 

Approval of plans for a survey of state policies and 
practices in regard to interstate parole and probation. 

Authorization of a study of the legal aspects of pos- 
sible reciprocal arrangements for out-of-state imprison- 
ment, 

Approval of a suggestion that the United States Parole 
Board and the administrative officer of the United States 
Courts be invited to participate in the compact as ex 
officio members. 

\pproval of a suggestion that Washington D. C. and 
the territories and possessions of the United States be 
invited to consider joining the compact, and a direc- 
tive to the secretariat to assist in working out the neces- 
sary machinery if they indicate their desire to join. 

a 

\ revised edition of The Handbook on Interstate 
Crime Control was issued in September by the Council 
of State Governments. This brings up to date the in- 
formation contained in previous editions and gives par- 
ticular attention to the development of the Interstate 
Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Proba- 
tioners. Price is $2.00. 
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What Is Happening to Our 


Federal System? 


By W. Brooke GRAVES 


Senior Specialist in American Government, The Library of Congress 


PPROXIMATELY two years ago one of the weekly 
magazines contained an article describing cer- 
tain extraordinary conditions in the execu- 

tive branch of the federal government. A New York 
veteran was stubbornly battling to head off pension 
checks he did not deserve. A stenographer had 
found a check for over $55 million in her pay en- 
velope. “Temporary buildings” erected during 
World War I still were in daily use, and a former 
Secretary of the Interior, it was reported, had lost a 
mountain range. 

Shortly thereafter, Congress passed an act pro- 
viding for appointment of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to study and make recommendations. 
After working for a year and a half, that commis- 
sion, now known as the Hoover Commission, has 
submitted its report to Congress and the American 
people. It makes many suggestions for correction 
and improvement of conditions long the subject 
of complaint. 

Significant as is the commission's work, there is 
an even broader, more fundamental question than 
that of efficient and service by the 
executive branch. 

What is happening to our federal system? 

Various answers might be given. One might say 
with Roscoe Drummond of The Christian Science 
Monitor, that as originally conceived the federal 
system no longer exists, and that there is no more 
chance of bringing it back than of putting an apple 
pie onto the apple tree. One might say that it has 
been permitted to develop into a hodge-podge of 
duplication, a “haphazard, jumble, jungle, and 
jangle of federal, state, and local work.” Senator 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin recently said that 
on the floor of the United States Senate. One might 
say that the general situation is now characterized 
by chaos and confusion, as Representative C. Caleb 
Boggs of Delaware did, after studying the problem 
for more than a year. All three answers are correct. 

Still again, one might say that nobody knows 
exactly what is happening to our federal system— 
and he would be right too. 

Why now, at this late date, after our federal 
system has been in operation for more than a cen- 
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tury and a half, should there be this sudden and 
apparently extensive interest in what is happening 
to it? The answer is not difficult to find. The sys- 
tem has changed greatly. In the rapid expansion of 
services at all levels of government, chaos and con- 
fusion have developed. These are annoying to 
citizens—also they are expensive. In this era of 
high prices and steadily mounting governmental 
costs, that is a factor which can no longer be 
ignored. People generally do not complain too 
much about the costs of essential governmental 
services, but they rightly object to carrying added 
and unnecessary burdens due to overlapping juris- 
dictions, duplication of effort, poor organization, 
and just plain waste. 


Historical Background 


"T mens is little indeed, either in the federal Con- 
stitution or in the constitutions of the states, on the 
relations of one governmental unit with another. 
The federal Constitution provides that. those pow- 
ers not granted to the federal government are re- 
served to the states or to the people. This arrange- 
ment left—originally, at least—a large number of 
functions in the exclusive province of the states. 
With regard to the relations of one state with an- 
other, the Constitution provided for full faith and 
credit, for the extradition of persons charged with 
crime, a guarantee of privileges and immunities of 
citizenship, and an authorization for the use of 
interstate compacts. 

Although rather meager, the constitutional bases 
for relations between governmental units were ade- 
quate for the needs of the time. Governments gen- 
erally—national, state, and local—were small; they 
did not do very many things and they did not do 
them very well, if judged by present day standards. 
One of the basic theories of the founding fathers 
was that government should be kept close to the 
people. In a day when travel was slow, difficult, and 
precarious, local units had to be small if this theory 
was to be realized. Each unit was independent and 
largely self-sufficient. 

Those days have long since passed. New and im- 
proved methods of transportation and communica- 
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tion, the development of science and the useful 
arts have so changed our mode of life that the 
functions of government at all levels are greatly in- 
creased in number. Their character not only per- 
mits but requires that administration be carried on 
in larger units than were formerly desirable or 
possible. 

Time was when a policeman with a strong heart 
and a good pair of legs had at least an even chance 
of catching a criminal. Neither one could run for 
many miles. Today, when criminals have motor 
cars or airplanes, crime knows no boundaries. Epi- 
demics of disease or insect pests now affect whole 
states or regions. These changes have broadened 
our range of interest. They have of necessity af- 
fected government, creating new, dificult, and as 
yet unsolved problems. 


Conflicts of Jurisdiction 


‘Tae sysTEM of government established by the Con- 
stitution thus was complicated, yet clear and work- 
able in a simple social and economic structure. By 
elimination, one could ascertain fairly certainly 
which government was supposed to perform a given 
function. Was it assigned to the central government? 
No. Was it forbidden to the states? No. Then it was 
a responsibility of the states—one which they could 
perform themselves or which could be administered, 
under their general supervision, by their political 
subdivisions. Highways, education, health, and wel- 
fare all belonged in this category. 

As the nation grew in geographical area and 
population, we began to think in terms of mini- 
mum standards for each of these services. If the 
United States was in fact to be “one nation” rather 
than a loosely joined confederation of states and 
localities, we began to see that many of the in- 
dividual differences between states and communi- 
ties, previously condoned as expressions of in- 
dividuality, actually were inexcusable obstacles to 
the general welfare. 

These differences existed not only between states 
but between different counties and cities within 
the same state. But because a boy or girl happened 
to be born in one state or county was no reason 
why he or she should have an inferior education, 
and be withheld from opportunities that were open 
to those born elsewhere. The same thing, in prin- 
ciple, was true of roads. In an era of great mobility, 
the people wanted uniformly good, hard-surfaced 
roads, and the farmer wanted to be “lifted out of 
the mud.” In each of these and many other fields, 
the normal procedure came to be for the larger 
unit to impose standards on the smaller. With en- 
forcement of standards went the exercise of con- 
trols, controls which had not formerly been a part 
of our system, and which usually resulted in the 


strengthening of the larger unit at the expense of 
the smaller: the federal government at the expense 
of the states, the states at the expense of local units. 

Transfer of authority was never complete in these 
cases, and was rarely clearcut. ‘The transfers have, 
in fact, resulted in a fragmentation of authority, a 
distribution of it among two or more levels or 
units of government, without any clear definition of 
responsibility. ‘Thus one finds in the field of high- 
way construction and maintenance that counties 
and sometimes townships have responsibilities jn 
most states, that the states have some responsibility 
in all and complete authority in a few, and that in 
all states the federal government enforces standards 
applicable to those roads which are included in the 
grant-in-aid program. 

In this way the situation has become confused, 
all three levels of government developing programs 
within the same field, and without any over-all plan 
or central coordinating influence. Overlapping, 
duplication, and waste have resulted. 

A further important element in this picture 
grows out of the necessity for establishment of field 
offices in both the federal and state services. Many 
functions of government can be administered only 
in the cities, towns, and villages where the people 
live; the job cannot be done at the state capitol or 
in Washington. Schools have to be administered, 
roads built, welfare cases handled, veterans’ claims 
adjusted, at the grassroots, not in some far away 
place. | 

At the federal level, confusion in the field serv- 
ices of the several departments and agencies is great. 
Nobody planned it that way. Each agency, believ- 
ing that its problems were “different,” determined 
for itself the number and boundaries of the zones, 
districts, regions, or areas to be employed in its 
field program, and the cities in which regional 
offices would be located. There are neither statutory 
requirements nor administrative controls. 

A map of the United States on which the boun- 
daries of these numerous field administrative set-ups 
have been superimposed shows almost no uniform- 
ity. Ihe sub-capitols do tend to center in particular 
cities in particular areas, but there is no uniformity 
even as regards them. The same type of situation 
exists in the more populous states, in which field 
offices likewise have been found necessary for such 
purposes as tax collection, welfare administration, 
and factory inspection. Apparently it has not been 
thought necessary even to follow the boundary lines 
of existing state or county governmental units. 

There are other interesting aspects of this gen- 
eral field. Although all our large cities, with their 
many thousands of children of school age, manage 
to operate a unified school system, it has not been 
possible so far to unify schools in rural areas in 
many states, even on a county-unit basis. Accord- 
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What Is Happening to Our Federal System? 


ingly, there are twice as many school districts in the 
United States as all other types of governmental 
units combined: approximately 108,000 of them out 
of a total of 155,000 governmental units of all types. 
In almost every state there are school districts 
with no pupils, and hundreds altogether in which 
there are not enough pupils to justify maintaining 
separate schools. Yet in all of them it is necessary 
under law to elect a school board, pay a secretary, 
and incur other utterly useless expenditures. 

In many states, some of the smaller local units 
are dying from neglect and disuse. It is argued that 
there is no reason for the continued existence of 
counties in one state—that there is nothing for 
them to do. The only function of the second-class 
townships in another is road building, which they 
are in no position to handle competently. Mean- 
time, the state steadily proceeds to take over a 
larger share of the responsibility for the highway 
program. 

So it goes. But we do not abolish these units. 
We continue to retain them, still permit them to 
elect officers, levy taxes, incur debt. If some hardy 
soul protests that something should be done, he is 
accused of being opposed to “home rule” and “local 
self-government.” 

Evidence of the uselessness of some of these units 
is now being indicated in a novel manner. As ef- 
forts are made to organize new activities of such a 
nature that they must be administered locally— 
such activities as soil conservation, irrigation, mos- 
quito abatement,—the existence of the old units is 
repeatedly ignored. They are passed over as un- 
suited to the purpose at hand, and wholly new 
districts with different boundaries are established. 
The steady growth of the number of “authorities” 
for housing, port development, and various other 
purposes, is another case in point. Truly we are in 
the midst of an important period of transition in 
the organization of local governmental institutions. 


Financial Conflicts 


aR CONFLICTS are of major proportions and 
of very great moment to every citizen and taxpayer, 
specifically in the field of finance. This was not 
always so. For many years there was a kind of gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, supported by early court de- 
cisions, under which it was assumed that each level 
of government had priority on the use of specific 
tax sources. The federal government got its re- 
ceipts from customs and excise taxes, later supple- 
mented by the income tax. The states depended 
on general property, corporation, and _ business 
taxes. Local units relied almost solely on general 
property taxes, supplemented to a slight extent by 
receipts from licenses and fees. 

Then, rather suddenly, two powerful influences 
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emerged; they were almost completely to dissipate 
whatever elements of order characterized the earlier 
arrangements. 

First was the rapidly mounting cost of govern- 
ment services at all levels of government. All units 
found themselves simultaneously in need of addi- 
tional revenue, and all started simultaneously to 
reach for every available source until one tax was 
piled upon another without regard for either the 
rights of other governmental units or the interests 
of taxpayers. 

Second was a shift in Supreme Court policy. For 
over a century, the Court had taken a position 
which, with subsequent extensions and refinements, 
developed into the doctrine of intergovernmental 
immunity: the principle that neither the federal 
government nor the states could tax the officers, 
agencies, or instrumentalities of the other. 

The various units of government undertook to 
meet this situation in different ways. The federal 
government, with its broader tax base and its 
greater borrowing capacity, used both of them, 
greatly increasing its tax receipts by new levies and 
increased rates, and making up any deficiency by 
borrowing. The state and local units, in addition 
to increasing taxes and utilizing their borrowing 
power, had one other alternative. The states might 
look to the federal government, the local communi- 
ties to the states, for assistance in the form of grants- 
in-aid. 

In its federal-state aspects, the grant-in-aid system 
is old and well established. First used extensively 
in the early nineteenth century in land grants for 
school purposes, and later for land-grant colleges, 
the system began to develop in the twentieth cen- 
tury on the basis of monetary grants to the states 
for particular purposes under clearly specified con- 
ditions. The normal requirements were matching 
on a 50-50 basis and expenditure of the entire 
amount in accordance with the terms under which 
the grants were made. To begin with, the number 
of grants and the total amounts involved were 
small. As time passed, both increased, the grants 
from two or three to about twenty-five, the amounts 
from a few hundred thousand dollars to more than 
$1 billion a year. In public health alone there are 
a dozen programs. 

The faults of the system lie not with its purposes, 
which are laudable and good, but with the effects 
of its operation. It tends to stifle the initiative of 
the states and make them more dependent upon 
federal “handouts.” It “skews” their spending pro- 
grams by encouraging them to spend, not for what 
they need most, but for what will give the maxi- 
mum benefits in grant-in-aid dollars. It tends to 
make them careless in handling funds; they ap- 
parently feel accountable for the moneys they raise 
themselves by taxation, but not similarly account- 
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able for budgeting and supervision of grant-in-aid 
funds which often are regarded as “manna from 
heaven.” 

Actually, much evidence indicates that quite the 
opposite is true. Many observers have contended 
that the cost is great, or as one of them expressed 
it, “the brokerage fees are too high.” Representa- 
tive Ben F. Jensen of Iowa recently pointed out 
that it is harder now to finance needed public 
projects than it was twenty years ago when federal 
aid was not so extensively available. “Of course,” 
he said, “all communities take federal aid when 
they can get it. In fact, it is their own money in the 
first place. Therefore, each community has to com- 
pete with all others in attempting to get back as 
much of its money as possible. The biggest share 
often goes to those who have the most political 
pull.” So the cost comes high, although it looks as 
though the states were getting something for noth- 
ing. They actually are the losers in a system which 
Governor William M. Tuck of Virginia has labeled, 
“the trojan horse of federal aid.” 

The unfortunate effects and consequences of this 
plan, as it now operates, are by no means confined 
to the states. The federal government is affected, but 
in a different way. It is called upon to assist in the 
support of various and sundry programs in the 
states—perfectly worthy, but often for things which 
the states could and would support themselves if 
adequate sources of revenue were available to them. 
There is no plan for these expenditures; nobody 
knows how many there will be, how long they will 
run, how much they will cost. 

As Representative Jensen pointed out, the pressure 
group that is best organized and yells the loudest in 
the right places, gets the money, often in the form 
of open-end grants. These it is impossible to budget 
because commitments are vague in amount and of 
indefinite duration. The federal government, more- 
over, finds itself with huge commitments in increas- 
ing but undetermined amounts for a host of dif- 
ferent programs, the total cost of which is increas- 
ing in very large proportions, as indicated below. 
Vast new projects now proposed would swell this 
total far above that estimated for 1949. More than 
that, it becomes necessary in connection with each 
program for the federal government to interfere in 
the administration of matters which, under our fed- 
eral system, are fundamentally questions of state or 
state and local concern. 


Grants-in-Aid for Continuing Activities 
by Year since 1944 
$ 579,500,146 
676,089,112 


1944 expenditures 
1945 expenditures 


1946 expenditures 737,226,172 
1947 expenditures 1,133,368,199 
1948 expenditures 1,421,197,452 
1949 expenditures (estimated) 1,798,290,000 


At the state-local level much the same kind of 
thing occurs. Regardless of the size of units, the 
plea for funds may take another form—tax sharing. 
Thus the federal government has recognized the 
principle that the states are entitled to share in the 
receipts from death taxes, while the states usually 
provide for sharing of liquor taxes and frequently 
liquid fuels taxes with their political subdivisions. 

But not even the enormous growth of grants-in. 
aid and shared taxes, both federal and state, have 
been sufficient to prevent the development of a vast 
amount of tax duplication, tax overlapping, and 
tax conflict between the units of government at dif. 
ferent levels. 

There is not a single major function of govern- 
ment in which governmental units at all three levels 
are not actively concerned. Parallel with this—or 
perhaps because of it—there is only one major 
source of revenue in which the federal government 
and the states are not competing: the general 
property tax, which the states themselves are aban- 
doning to the local units. 

The federal government collects more money 
every year from specialized sales taxes than all the 
states combined collect from theirs. It imposed its 
gasoline tax as an emergency levy to pay for relief 
years ago, but the tax is continued, year after year, 
on the basis of the mistaken belief that it has some. 
thing to do with federal aid for roads. The in- 
come tax provides another illustration. Adopted 
in 1913 by amendment of the federal Constitution, 
it subsequently spread quite extensively among the 
states. Now we also have more than sixty wage tax 
ordinances in cities—and the number is growing. 

In addition to this unfortunate element of com- 
petition, there has been over the past decade anda 
half an enormous shift in distribution of tax re- 
ceipts among the levels of government. As the ac- 
companying table shows, the federal government 
collected only one-fourth of the government reve- 
nues fifteen years ago and collects three-fourth of 
them now. The states, which collected one-fourth 
then, collect only a little over one-eighth now. The 
decline of the cities has been even greater. In 


Federal, State, and Local Tax Collections, 1932 and 1647 
On the basis of percentages: 








1932 1947 

Federal 24.0 74-7 
State , 22.6 13.6 
Cities 24.7 5-7 
Others .... 28.7 6.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 


On the basis of dollars collected: 











1932 1947 
Federal $1,790,000,000 $35,11'7,000,000 
State .. 1,890,000,000 5,776,000,000 
All other taxes 4,468 ,000,000 5»'795,000,000 
Total $8,148,000,000 $45,688 ,000,000 
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terms of dollars, the figures are still more striking. 
The figure for the federal government for 1947 is 
approximately eighteen times that of 1932; at the 
state level the increase is only a little more than 
threefold. The amount of the increase is im- 

rtant, but the vital question is the significance 
of these changes upon the nature of our govern- 
mental system. 

Now comes a new area of competition, the results 
of which are amazing. The cities, “treated like poor 
relations,” are starved for revenue because the fed- 
eral and state governments have moved in on their 
sources at a time when they must supply more— 
and more costly—services. It is reported that more 
than 100 California cities have enacted sales tax 
ordinances levying 14 of 1 per cent in addition to 
the state levy of 214 per cent. New York permits 
counties to enact sales tax ordinances. Many po- 
litical subdivisions in Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
relying on the income tax and certain license taxes 
that are in the nature of income taxes. Several 
Pennsvivania school districts have enacted income 
tax ordinances, much to the inconvenience of em- 
ployers in these .districts who must, under provi- 
sions requiring withholding or reporting to tax 
authorities, serve in the capacity of tax collectors. 
Further complications occur when the employee 
resides in a taxing jurisdiction other than the one 
in which he works. 

These developments, so far as Pennsylvania is 
concerned, have arisen under Public Act No. 481, 
enacted by the General Assembly in 1947. In effect 
itremoved all restrictions on the tax levying powers 
of the units of local government. This was a good 
thing in so far as it recognized the principle that 
public funds should be raised where they are to be 
spent, but, from another point of view, it opened 
the way for a motley collection of new taxes. 

The effects of such hit or miss methods upon the 
nation and its economy are obviously bad, not to 
mention the resulting inequities and inconven- 
iences to taxpayers. All three levels of government 
work independently, and the results are almost 
wholly uncoordinated. If one source is overtaxed, 
as it often is, the law of diminishing returns re- 
duces the tax receipts and hurts the economy. Ad- 
ministration is needlessly expensive for the govern- 
ment, while compliance is expensive for the tax- 
payer. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


ices po WE do next? That question involves our 
asking: What kind of a government do we want in 
these United States? A completely centralized sys- 
tem in which all taxes are levied, all funds appro- 
priated, and all policies determined at the national 
capitol? If we want that, we are well on the way to 


attaining it. Or do we want to try, to the fullest 
extent possible under prevailing conditions, to pre- 
serve our ancient heritage of local control over all 
problems which can be handled effectively and 
economically by the smaller units of government? 
If we do, we must take prompt and decisive action 
before it is too late. 

The suggestion that the latter course should be 
pursued is not based on any idle fears of the federal 
government. It is our government, too, as are those 
of the states and the cities. It renders many serv- 
ices for all of us and, on the whole, performs them 
well. The point is that, in the recent vast expansion 
of governmental services, we have been asking it to 
do too much. The remedy lies in limiting its activi- 
ties to those things which state and local units 
cannot do, and at the same time, revitalizing and 
strengthening the state and local units, so that they 
can do more things, and do them better. This in- 
volves a readjustment of our tax patterns so that 
they will have financial resources adequate for the 
demands upon them. 

The concern which students and government 
officials alike, without regard to party affiliation, 
feel over this problem does not emanate from any 
foolish notion that developments of the last half 
century can be ignored or the clock turned back. 
The developments have all taken place within our 
constitutional framework. They have wrought mo- 
mentous changes in our governmental structure so 
gradually and almost imperceptibly that few if any 
fully realized what was happening. But if we want 
to preserve our institutions of local government, 
always regarded as the bulwark of our democratic 
system, we must pause long enough to think seri- 
ously of ways and means. 

Some members of the Congress have been trying 
to do that. After years of experience in govern- 
mental work, and after extensive preliminary in- 
vestigation, several members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate cooperated on February 
7th in the joint sponsorship of a bill (H. R. 2389, 
Mr. Boggs of Delaware, Mr. Harvey of Indiana, 
Mr. Secrest of Ohio; Mr. Bonner of North Carolina; 
S. 810, Mr. Hendrickson of New Jersey, Mr. Bricker 
of Ohio, Mr. Williams of Delaware, Mr. Smith of 
New Jersey, Mr. Schoeppel of Kansas, Mr. Ives of 
New York, and Mr. O’Conor of Maryland) calling 
for establishment of a- temporary bipartisan com- 
mission to be known as the National Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. It would study 
the whole problem, and make recommendations. 

It would be patterned roughly along the lines of 
the Hoover Commission. The bill calls for a com- 
mission of fourteen members that would, in the 
words of Senator Hendrickson, represent all the 
parties at interest, public and private; federal, state, 

(Continued on Page 270) 
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Radio in State Service 


How Wisconsin’s Network Makes Lives Better 
with Education and Good Music 


By H. B. McCarty 


Executive Director, Wisconsin State Radio Council 


E RECOMMEND that further diversity and ex- 


pansion of radio service by the develop- ° 


ment of non-commercial or self-supporting 
stations under the sponsorship of educational in- 
stitutions, foundations, and state and local govern- 
ments be encouraged in every practicable way.” 

So spoke the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
in its report on the broadcasting industry in the 
United States, published by the University of 
Chicago in 1947. This commission, created to con- 
sider the functions and responsibilties of the major 
agencies of mass communications, made an intensive 
study of radio and in its conclusions placed a stamp 
of approval on a pattern similar to that which has 
for years guided the state broadcasting activities of 
Wisconsin. 

Basically, radio is a communications device—a 
medium by which ideas can be transmitted in a 
flash to homes, farms, schools, and shops in all parts 
of the country. Like the printed word, it can be a 
force for enlightenment and culture—as well as a 
device for entertainment and selling. As it has been 
developed in this country the emphasis has been on 
the latter. Although the early experimental work 
in broadcasting was done in educational institutions 
and technica! laboratories, its control quickly passed 
into the hands of businessmen, with the discovery of 
its selling potential. 

Today radio is a business—big business. Although 
owned by the public, the air-ways are used rent-free 
by private operators who agree to serve “in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity.” At the same 
time they are obliged to sell time to finance their 
operation. It is here that the dilemma presents it- 
self. How much of the time can be sold? What 
share shall be devoted to non-commercial programs? 
What, really, is “public interest, convenience and 
necessity” in broadcasting? 

There are no stock answers, and so far there is no 
formula to follow. There is room, however, for ex- 
perimentation in radio broadcasting, and that is 
what has been under way in Wisconsin for more 
than thirty years. Wisconsin people seem to approve 
of the results. 

In 1917 a University of Wisconsin physics profes- 
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sor and a group of enthusiastic student radio ama. 
teurs succeeded in putting into the air what they 
called successful broadcasts of voice and music. They 
had for years transmitted weather and market news 
by means of their code wireless transmitter, but they 
saw in their voice transmissions an opportunity to 
reach more people—those who could not decipher 
the code. 

By 1919, following the government's wartime ban 
on wireless transmission as a precautionary measure 
from which the University station was exempt be. 
cause of its experimental communications work in 
conjunction with the United States Navy, a regular 
broadcasting schedule was maintained. gXM, as the 
station was known (9 for the lakes states—X for ex- 
perimental—M for Madison) added concert music, 
talks for farmers, and lectures to the earlier market 
and weather service. Program experimentation was 
taking over as the science of transmission was per- 
fected. 

The mid-twenties saw a revolution in radio. 
With the realization that sales-talk on the air could 
sell merchandise, broadcasting stations took on a 
new meaning—and a new value. In this period of 
stiff competition for facilities assignments, many in- 
stitutions lost their stations. Some sold out volun- 
tarily. Some failed to find funds with which to op- 
erate. Others lost their facilities in competition with 
commercial stations. In this period the emphasis 
shifted from the communications aspects of radio to 
the business side. Programs came to be largely a 
vehicle for the selling messages, rather than of sig- 
nificant value in themselves. 


O N January 13, 1922, the University of Wisconsin 
station received its call letters WHA to replace the 
old experimental call, gXM. It is today “the oldest 
station in the nation” in terms of years of continu- 
ous operation. As it pioneered in the science of 
radio transmission, so it also has done significant 
work in the field of public service broadcasting. It 
has been free to experiment with programs which 
do not fit the conventional pattern, and in so do- 
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Radio in State Service 


ing has developed many unique broadcast features. 
The interests of the listeners, as they can be met by 
state agencies, are the major concern. 

In addition to WHA, operated by the University 
on a daytime-only basis, the State Department of 
Agri¢ ulture operates what is probably the oldest ag- 
ricultural station in the country. WLBL, with stu- 
dios in Stevens Point, started as WPAH, at Wau- 
paca, in 1922. This is a daytime station which spe- 
cializes in market information and also rebroad- 
casts certain of the WHA programs. Neither of 
these amplitude modulation stations is permitted 
to operate at night, and hence they are seldom heard 
by working people who cannot be near their radios 
in the daytime. They are hi indicapped, too, by the 
lack of adequi ite power to enable them to be heard 
all over the state. 

Efforts were made to secure better channel assign- 
ments and increased power for the state-stations; but 
to no avail. The desirable facilities were all taken, 
and jealously guarded by those who held them. The 
need for nighttime facilities and wider coverage was 
increasingly more evident as attempts were made to 
carry on a program of adult education by radio. 
Broadcasts must be on the air at times when people 
can listen. 

As if by providence, 
in the development of the new static-free frequency 
modulation broadcasting. The Federal 
Communications Commission in making its alloca- 
tions in the FM band reserved 20 of the 
able channels for non-commercial, educational use. 
This was Wisconsin's second radio chance—and it 
set about to make the most of it. 


science provided a solution 
system ol 


100 avail- 


-_ , foundation of more than twenty-five years’ 
experience in educational broadcasting a plan was 
developed and made operative. The 1945 Wis- 
consin legislature created the State Radio Council, 
and appropriated funds for the construction of two 
units of an cight-station network of FM stations 
which would serve all parts of the state both day 
and night. 

Back of the FM development is the State Radio 
Council, an eleven-man board made up of the gov- 
ernor and representatives of the University of Wis- 
consin, the teachers colleges, Department of Public 
Instruction, Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, and State Department of Agriculture. The 
council, representing a wide range of interests and 
public services, is a fine example of cooperative 
planning and action, assuring democratic and ef 
fective use of the new FM radio facilities in the pub 
lic interest and welfare. 


This council is charged with the responsibility for 
a State Sys- 


planning, constructing and developing 
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A WHA broadcast of Professor Paul Fulcher’s class 
in_English literature 


tem of radio broadcasting for the presentation of 
educational, informational, and public service pro- 
grams.’ It is ordered to formulate policies regulat- 
ing the operation of such a state system, and to co- 
ordinate the radio activities of the various agencies 
wishing to use the service. 

The 1947 legislature appropriated funds for two 
additional stations, and the 1949 legislature pro- 
vided money for two more. This leaves two final 
units to be set up by the 1951 session. 

Four stations are on the air, in southern, eastern, 
and central Wisconsin. The next two will be located 
for service to western and west-central parts of the 
state and are scheduled to begin operations in the 
spring of 1950. 

The FM stations are on the air from 7:30 a.m. to 
11:00 p.m. daily, with a varied schedule of educa- 
tional, informational, and public service programs. 
Included are broadcasts for schools, adult education 
features, university lecture courses, agricultural in- 
formation, homemakers’ programs, legislative broad- 

casts, political education series, literature, fine 
music, and a variety of special-interest features not 
available elsewhere on the air. 


Sesccaney, what-is the nature of these pro- 
grams? For example, consider the “College of the 
Air.” Currently, listeners in Wisconsin can hear 
seven regular university courses direct from the 
campus classrooms and lecture halls. ‘They can “go 
to college at home by radio” and enjoy a learning 
experience in at least seven areas of study. 
Listeners may learn, first of all, more about their 
own state in a course on the geography of Wiscon- 
sin, broadcast twice weekly. They may broaden 
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their outlook on the world through a course on the 
physical universe, as they join the regular university 
students three times a week for a consideration of 
the structure and composition of the universe and 
the nature of time, matter, energy, and light. They 
may also extend their horizons by hearing three 
broadcasts a week on the history of the Far East. 
This course presents a survey of major historical 
and cultural developments in Japan, China, Indo- 
nesia, Southeast Asia, Korea, and Asiatic Russia. 

Likewise, radio listeners may gain a better per- 
spective on present day life through a course on 
European culture, 1750-1850, or one on Scandina- 
vian life and civilization. At the same time they may 
keep in step with discussions of current issues 
through the Freshman Forum. And in the field of 
music they may hear the renowned Pro Arte Quartet 
giving live performances of the Quartets of Haydn 
and Mozart, with interpretative lectures by Gunnar 
Johansen, concert pianist and music professor. 

In these and similar ways the state radio stations 
are taking the University to the people, extending 
the boundaries of the campus to the borders of the 
state. 


Riise are not limited, however, to the college 
level. They serve all ages and cover all educational 
levels, beginning with a “Nursery School of the 
Air,” a daily program of songs, stories, and rhythmic 
games for pre-school children. For children of the 
elementary schools there are two broadcasts daily to 
enrich and enliven their regular classroom activities. 
These programs, known as the “Wisconsin School 
of the Air,” include courses in nature study and con- 
servation, music, creative art, social science, physical 
science, and recreational reading. They combine the 
appeal of inspiring personalities with imaginative 
presentation through music, stories, and dramatiza- 
tions. During the 1948-49 school year more than 
400,000 weekly listeners were enrolled for the vari- 
ous courses. An outstanding course in the series was 
“Democracy in Action,” designed to help children 
in grades 5 to 8 gain a better understanding of 
the workings of their own state government and 
their role as young citizens in a democracy. 

In furtherance of an understanding of govern- 
ment on the part of general listeners, the state sta- 
tions present a legislative forum daily during ses- 
sions of the legislature. From a studio in the state 
capitol, legislators report to their constituents and 
frankly discuss with them pending problems and is- 
sues. 

During state political campaigns, the state sta- 
tions provide free, uncensored time on the air to 
qualified parties and candidates for discussion of 
state and national issues. Giving equal opportunity 


to all, regardless of campaign budgets, this practice 
has been hailed as an outstanding example of the 
use of radio in the service of democracy. 

Another instance of the promotion of under. 
standing of government is the program ‘Followin 
Congress.” ‘This is a weekly re-enactment of debate 
and discussion by our national lawmakers adapted 
from the Congressional Record, giving the listener 
a cross-section of the arguments for and against 
pending legislation. 

There are, in addition, other areas of service and 
other distinctive programs—the Homemakers’ Hour, 
the daily Farm Program, Music of the Masters, and 
so on. The total offerings amount to fifteen and a 
half hours daily. 


Waar po the listeners and observers think of this 
type of broadcasting service? “The finest thing we 
have seen in America” was the superlative rating 
given the Wisconsin radio service by a group of 
German radio specialists as they completed a period 
of study of American broadcasting in the summer 
of 1949. When asked by the radio editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune what they considered 
the best in American radio fare, a spokesman for 
the group replied: “It was provided by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Station WHA in Madison, which 
concentrates on good music and educational pro- 
grams.” 

Illustrating listener reaction is this comment: 

“Listening to the state station makes one feel so 
alive, so much a part of things. I’m so stimulated 
by the ideas on current affairs, for instance, that our 
world doesn’t seem like such a hopeless mire. I like 
the optimism, the specific plans, the inference that 
what we do may count—the knowledge that con- 
structive planning is going on.” 

So Wisconsin is using radio to provide a richer 
life for its people. Government, like any enterprise, 
must use the newer tools provided by science if it 
is to keep pace in a rapidly changing society. 

Upon the twin forces of transportation and com- 
munication depends the progress of a people. The 
unprecedented advances of land, sea, and air trans- 
portation have figuratively reduced the physical 
dimensions of our country and the world. In com- 
munications we dare not lag behind. Upon the free 
and rapid exchange of ideas depends the future of 
our democratic society—and radio is a natural me- 
dium to this end. 

Radio is still in its growing stage. Like an adoles- 
cent it must learn to work and think and serve—as 
well as play. For its own sake, radio needs activities 
such as are under way in Wisconsin, and in a num- 
ber of other states, to help it attain a maturity in 
which it can more fully realize its rich potentialities. 
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Industrial Expansion in the South’ 


By CLARENCE HEER 


Professor of Economics, University of North Carolina 


HIS MEETING and this topic take me back to 

another meeting of the Southern Regional 

Conference which I attended six years ago. 
The date was April, 1943, and the place was At- 
lanta, Georgia. Some of you may recall that con- 
ference. Others of you couldn’t go because at that 
time you were in the service of Uncle Sam. 

In case anybody has forgotten, we were in the 
midst of the war and devoting all of our energies to 
winning it. Some of our more farsighted leaders, 
however, were getting a little bit worfied about 
what might happen to our country after the victory 
was won. About eleven million of our young men 
were then in the armed services. In addition about 
two million persons were engaged in the production 
of war goods and services. War activities thus ab- 
sorbed about 60 per cent of our total national work- 
ing force. —The question which arose to plague us 
was this: How could our civilian economy be recon- 
structed to provide reemployment for thirty-five 
million jobless persons after the war was won? No- 
body had the answer, but it was agreed by everyone 
that the solution of the problem would require the 
closest cooperation on the part of industry, labor, 
agriculture, and government at all of its levels. 

Agencies of the federal government were set to 
work on this problem. Industry, through the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, began to urge 
business concerns to plan and prepare for greater 
production and the provision of more jobs after the 
war. State governments saw their responsibility and 
prepared to meet it. The Council of State Govern- 
ments arranged for four regional conferences on 
postwar reconstruction and development in the 
spring of 1943. One was held in Chicago, another 
in New York City, a third in Atlanta, and a fourth 
in San Francisco. It was my privilege to attend the 
Atlanta meeting, and since it has a close connection 
with the present meeting, I should like to make a 
few observations about it. 

In many respects the prospective postwar recon- 
version problem which the South faced in 1943 was 
much more serious than that faced by the rest of the 
country. As the result of the war production pro- 
gram, manufacturing employment in the South had 
expanded by some 1.25 million persons between 
1939 and 1943. This represented an increase of 77 





*A paper delivered at the Southern Regional Conference of 
the Council of State Governments, Asheville, North Carolina, 
on September 9, 1949. 


per cent, but the war industries which the South 
received were for the most part ill-adapted to peace- 
time reconversion. ‘They contained a heavy repre- 
sentation of plants producing explosives, ammuni- 
tion, chemicals, airplanes, and ships; and a slight 
proportion of plants producing motor vehicles, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, and iron and steel 
products. The South also had more than its pro- 
portionate share of war camps which would leave a 
gap in consumer demand when the war was over. 
The postwar problem which the South faced in 
1943 was, in brief, to find jobs for some four million 
returned veterans and war workers. 


si CONFEREES at the Atlanta Conference realized 
the seriousness of this problem. They also realized 
that the task of providing the needed jobs would de- 
volve primarily on private industry. They were con- 
vinced, however, that their state governments could 
help; and they conceived it to be their duty to point 
out the particular ways in which those governments 
might render the most effective service. 

At their concluding session the Atlanta conferees, 
accordingly, adopted a set of resolutions on post- 
war reconstruction and development intended for 
the guidance of their respective state legislatures 
and administrative officers. From the vantage point 
of the present, six of the recommendations embodied 
in these resolutions seem particularly significant. 
They were: (1) that every state establish a post-war 
planning agency; (2) that this or some other ap- 
propriate state agency be given state funds to pro- 
vide assistance to the small businessman in relation 
to his engineering, production, sales, and financial 
problems; (3) that state legislatures appropriate 
funds to finance research by state universities and 
other suitable agencies directed toward the discovery 
and commercial utilization of natural resources, the 
development of new industries, the conversion of 
war plants, and the readjustment of war-boom 
towns; (4) that the states continue their efforts to 
abolish freight rates which discriminate against the 
South; (5) that the states maintain tax rates con- 
sistent with the policy of building up reserves for 
postwar use; and (6) that each state make a study 
of its existing tax system, with a view to eliminating 
any elements inimical to sound economic progress. 

Over six years have elapsed since the Atlanta 
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Conference made its recommendations. As far as the 
United States is concerned our period of postwar 
reconversion has come to an end. It seems alto- 
gether fitting, therefore, that at this meeting of the 
Southern Regional Conference an inventory be 
taken of the results. How did the South fare in the 
reconversion period? Is it relatively better or worse 
off than it was before the war? 

Let us begin with manufacturing employment. 
The war production program was less favorable to 
the South than it was to the rest of the country. 
Between 1939 and the peak of the war program in 
1943, the increase in manufacturing employment 
for the thirteen states of the South was 77 per cent. 
The comparable increase for the rest of the country 
was slightly larger—81 per cent. After 1943 manu- 
facturing employment declined, touching a postwar 
low in 1946. Then came the reconversion boom 
which built up to a climax in September, 1948. In 
that month manufacturing employment in the South 
reached a level only 8 per cent below its wartime 
peak of 1943. The record for the rest of the country, 
however, was somewhat better, employment in the 
non-South rising to a level only 3 per cent below 
the previous wartime peak. 

In the matter of industrial employment the South 
evidently has suffered a slight relative loss. It had 
16.2 per cent of the nation’s manufacturing work- 
ers in 1939 and has only about 15.4 per cent at pres- 
ent. In view of the character of its war industries, 
however, the South’s feat in expanding its peace- 
time manufacturing employment to g2 per cent of 
the wartime peak is little short of astounding. 

When attention is shifted to manufacturing pay- 
rolls, the record of the South becomes even better. 
Manufacturing payrolls for the thirteen states of the 
South registered a rise of 249 per cent between 1940 
and 1948. The comparable increase for the non- 
South was only 194 per cent. Since Southern manu- 
facturing employment has relatively declined, it is 
apparent that the much publicized southern wage 
differential has taken a bad licking. Southern work- 
ers are not merely taking a larger share of the na- 
tional manufacturing payroll. They are also con- 
tributing a larger share of the national industrial 
product. According to the United States Census of 
Manufactures, value added by manufacture in the 
thirteen states of the South experienced a growth of 
245 per cent between 1939 and 1947. The corre- 
sponding growth for the rest of the country was only 
198 per cent. 

The relatively greater increase in value added by 
manufactures in the South is due in part to the dif- 
ferential effect of the postwar price rise, but it is 
also due in no small degree to the South’s changing 
industrial structure. Industries traditionally char- 
acterized by a relatively low value product per work- 
er are declining in comparative importance. In- 


dustries with a higher value product per worker are 
expanding. Thus, between 1939 and 1947, the pro. 
portion of the total manufactures of the South 
represented by textiles declined from go to 25 per 
cent. There were also slight declines in the pro- 
portions represented by tobacco, furniture, and 
stone. On the other hand, significant increases oc. 
curred in transportation equipment, paper, chemi- 
cals, petroleum, coal, rubber, nonferrous metals, 
and machinery. 


Mas FACTURING is, of course, not the only south. 
ern economic activity which has prospered since the 
war. Between 1940 and 1948 income from agricul. 
ture in the thirteen states of the South increased by 
237 per cent. This compares with a gain of 310 per 
cent in the rest of the country. In appraising the 
South’s performance in agriculture, the following 
developments must be kept in mind. The number of 
persons engaged in agriculture in the South has 
greatly declined. Cotton acreage has been reduced, 
but the average vield of cotton per acre has risen 
from 157 pounds in 1930 to 312 pounds in 1948. 

Within this same time span, agricultural diver- 
sification and mechanization have made steady prog- 
ress. Acreage of open pasture and the number of 
dairy cattle have grown by about 40 per cent. Chick- 
ens on farms have increased by 34 per cent. More 
acreage is being devoted to hay, soybeans, and small 
grains. Most significant of all, between 1940 and 
1947 the number of tractors on southern farms in- 
creased by over 300 per cent. 

The general economic progress of the South is per- 
haps best measured by per capita income. In 1948 
the average per capita income of the thirteen south- 
ern states lacked just one dollar of equaling an even 
$1,000. However, average per capita income in the 
non-South exceeded the southern average by $563. 
Although the South still ranks low on the income 
scale, it has greatly improved its relative position. 
In 1940 southern per capita income represented 
only 51 per cent of per capita income in the non- 
South. By 1948, this ratio had risen to 64 per cent. 
In weighing the importance of these per capita com- 
parisons it should be borne in mind that the South 
has a much larger proportion of children of non- 
working age than has the rest of the country. 

Two other postwar developments affecting the 
economy of the South deserve to be mentioned. In 
1943 the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
the railroads to eliminate most of the rate differ- 
entials which then existed between the southern and 
the official or eastern freight ‘territory. In 1947 the 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld this 
order, and the railroads are now in the process of 
carrying it out. 
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During the war and for some time thereafter prac- 
tically all of the states of the South followed the 
recommendation of the Council of State Govern- 
ments to accumulate postwar reserves. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1946, these liquid reserves in vari- 
ous state funds amounted in the aggregate to about 
half a billion dollars. 


So MUCH FoR the events of the reconversion pe- 
riod. It may be considered to have come to a close 
in September, 1948. Since then manufacturing em- 
ployment, both in the South and in the rest of the 
country, has declined slightly. We now are facing a 
new era, the nature of which is somewhat uncertain. 
Confronted by a much more uncertain future in 
1943, the conferees at the Atlanta Regional Confer- 
ence determined to take a hand in guiding events 
toward a desirable outcome. This conference might 
profitably resume that task. Looking to the future, 
three questions seem to be important. First, is fur- 
ther industrialization desirable for the South? Sec- 
ond, at what rate may industrialization be expected 
to proceed in the years ahead? And third, what can 
state governments do to facilitate the industrializa- 
tion process? 

The first of these questions need not detain us 
long. The per capita income of the South is still 
undesirably low. Two of my friends at Duke Uni- 
versity, Professor Calvin Hoover and Professor B. 
U. Ratchford, have ably pointed out the main cause 
for the South’s low income. They have just com- 
pleted a report entitled the “Economy of the South” 
for the joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. This report may be obtained from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, and I hope 
that all of you will read it. 

The South still has about five million persons en- 
gaged in agriculture. On the average, the per capita 
productivity of southern agriculture is considerably 
below per capita productivity in other agricultural 
sections of the country. The basic reason for this is 
the South’s high ratio of farm population to crop 
land. In 1940, for instance, harvested crop land per 
capita of farm population in eight southern states 
averaged only five acres as compared with 15.2 acres 
in four midwestern states and 10.5 acres in the coun- 
try asa whole. With notable exceptions, the South 
has also lagged behind the rest of the country in in- 
troducing mechanization and other labor-saving de- 
vices into its farming operations. A more efficient 
organization of southern agriculture, it is claimed, 
would enable the South to increase the value of its 
agricultural output and would, at the same time, 
permit the release of some two million agricultural 
workers. 

Where could these two million released farm 


workers find a livelihood? With higher farm in- 
comes and more farm spending, some of them might 
be absorbed in the trade and service industries. 
Others might migrate to the North. For the bulk of 
these surplus farm workers, however, the only satis- 
factory solution would be employment in southern 
manufacturing plants. This is why the continued 
progress of industrialization is so necessary to the 
South. Every time a southern worker transfers from 
an agricultural activity where his productivity is 
low to a more productive industrial activity, the in- 
come of the South is thereby increased and progress 
toward a more efficient organization of southern ag- 
riculture is facilitated. 

Can we expect the South to continue to indus- 
trialize and, if so, at what rate? Nobody but a 
prophet can answer that question, but at least we 
can consider some of the factors on which the future 
industrial expansion of the South will depend. In 
their choice of plant sites, industrial managers are 
not ordinarily influenced by eloquence or persua- 
sion. On the contrary, in a free-enterprise economy, 
the geographical distribution of industry is governed 
by practical considerations of price, cost, and vol- 
ume. 

Certain types of industries find it profitable to 
locate their plants as close as possible to their cus- 
tomers. These are the market-oriented industries. 
They may be expected to appear in any region 
whenever the volume of sales in that region becomes 
sufficiently great to support a profitable volume of 
production. In the past the South has been de- 
ficient in market-oriented industries because of its 
low per capita income and consequent low demand. 
The recent expansion of southern purchasing power 
has stimulated the influx of market-oriented in- 
dustries to this area. This explains the South’s new 
motor vehicle assembling and rubber tire plants. 
If the income of the South continues to rise, it may 
safely be predicted that its market-oriented indus- 
tries will continue to grow at about the same rate 
as consumer spending. 

In the case of another large group of industries, 
the prime consideration in plant location is proxim- 
ity to natural resources. The South is rich in tim- 
ber, minerals, and undeveloped water power, but 
most of its commercially profitable resources are 
probably already being exploited to the economic 
limit of their capacity. What is commercially 
profitable, however, depends upon technology. As 
our scientists develop new uses for our natural re- 
sources, their commercial value will change. The 
future expansion of the South’s resource-oriented 
industries will, therefore, depend largely on the 
rate of scientific discovery. This rate may be stepped 
up by judicious government aid. 

A third group of industries seek to locate their 

(Continued on Page 270) 
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N January, 1948, a conference on youth welfare, 
called by Governor Earl Warren, was held in 
Sacramento, with upward of two thousand 

youths and adults in attendance. In his opening 
address to the conference Governor Warren stated: 

“Our concerns for youth are as broad as society 
itself—the problems of youth are part of the prob- 
lems of our time. This commits us to an inclusive 
approach in discussing youth and its welfare. It 
makes it imperative for us to work out positive, 
practical steps to meet the needs of all of our youth. 
We must always remember that approximately 95 
percent of our boys and girls avoid conflict with the 
law. This is the group with which this conference 
is most concerned.” 

The theme of the conference as expressed by Gov- 
ernor Warren has been a guiding principle for the 
California Youth Authority from the day it as- 
sumed the responsibility for operating a total pro- 
gram of delinquency prevention, rehabilitation, and 
parole. 

The broad legal base of the Youth Authority Act 
furnishes a unique vantage point from which to 
develop a coordinated statewide program for youth 
welfare. This was pointed out by Douglas H. 
MacNeil in his article “State Government and Pre- 
vention of Delinquency” State Government last 
May. Mr. MacNeil very ably summarized the de- 
linquency prevention programs of the several states 
and declared: “In California, the delinquency pre- 
vention program is linked to an experiment in cor- 
rectional service of a special significance.” 

The Youth Authority Act makes possible a sci- 
entific approach to treatment and training, on an 
individualized basis, of youths who have gotten into 
difficulty and have been committed to the Youth 
Authority by the courts. The program of training 
for each youth is developed from the findings of an 
exhaustive diagnostic examination to determine the 
physical, psychological, educational, 
social, and cultural factors associated with his mal- 
adjustment. 

The experience of the members of the Youth 
Authority under its treatment program brought to 
focus and re-emphasized their earlier convictions 
that only through a total program for youth welfare 
could an approach be made to the solution of the 


emotional, 
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problem of delinquency. By solution is meant the 
organization of the community so to fill the needs 
of youth that the number who get into difficulty 
may be reduced to the minimum. There is stark 
realization that a certain number of’ youth have 
problems stemming from biological or psychological 
causes which are beyond the limits of our present 
therapeutic knowledge. 

The work in the diagnostic clinic, the appearance 
of boys and girls before the Youth Authority Board, 
the counselling processes in the schools and camps, 
and the placement and guidance of the youngsters 
in the community on parole pointed up so poign- 
antly the tragic results of unmet, basic needs or 
wishes of childhood or adolescence. It matters not 
what terms one uses in describing those needs— 
whether they are called the wish fon response, recog. 
nition, security, and new experience, or the desire 
for love, work, adventure, and achievement—they 
are human hungers that must be satisfied construc 
tively; otherwise antisocial action is the end result 
of youths’ frantic efforts to find their own solutions. 


Prins principle which enters into Youth Au- 
thority policy is that problems of youth welfare 
occur on the local level and must be solved there. 
There is, however, acute realization of the necessity 
for state assistance to the communities. Their re- 
sources are not entirely adequate. State assistance 
was begun early, and following are some of its 
forms. 


Subsidy for County-Operated Camps and Schools: 
The State of California assists the counties by pay- 
ing one-half of the costs of county-operated camps 
and schools which meet personnel and program 
standards set by the Youth Authority. The boys 
and girls sent by the courts to these camps and 
schools are those for whom the more formal and 
specialized training program of the Youth Author- 
ity schools is not considered necessary. 


Consultive Services: Field representatives of the 
Youth Authority furnish consultive and advisory 
services in the areas of law enforcement, detention, 
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robation, coordinating and community council 
formation and function, teen-age centers organiza- 
tion, statistical reporting and recording, recreation, 
and other general community programs. 


Research and In-Service Training: Research is 
done, and in-service training programs are carried 
on by the colleges and universities of the state, 
either under contract with the Youth Authority or 
as a cooperative endeavor. 


Enabling Legislation: Legislation which enables 
action on the community level is under constant 
study by the Youth Authority, the Judicial Council, 
the California Youth Committee, and recently by 
the Commission on Juvenile Justice. Amendments 
to enabling legislation are recommended in order 
that the processes for juvenile justice may more 
adequately be carried on. 

Many of the activities indicated above under the 
consultive services are those normally found in any 
program of delinquency prevention. However, 
others are in the broader field of general youth wel- 
fare and deserve additional comment. 


The Delinquency Control Institute: In the sum- 
mer of 1943 a group of law enforcement representa- 
tives became interested in study courses being of- 
fered in the field of law enforcement. Leaders from 
the University of Southern California, from the 
attorney general's ofice and from the Youth Author- 
ity joined with representatives of sheriffs and police 
departments to establish a pilot course in the field 
of delinquency control. The material developed 


by this group was used as the basis for a statewide 


conference of law enforcement officers on juvenile 
delinquency control. 

Two hundred and fifty law enforcement leaders 
from all over the state attended a two-day con- 
ference held at the University of Southern Calli- 
fornia in the fall of 1944. The study outline on 
delinquency control was thoroughly discussed and, 
with minor changes, was recommended as a suitable 
curriculum basis for the Delinquency Control In- 
stitute now in operation at the University of South- 
ern California. The Youth Authority encouraged 
the establishment of this institute and contributed 
in several ways to its planning. 


Recreation: California communities were without 
adequate consultant services in the field of recrea- 
tion. During the war years a minimum of services 
of the National Recreation Association were avail- 
able to the larger communities. However, the 
smaller ones could secure only “on the spot” service 
by special request, and then only in case their re- 
quest fitted with the schedule of the consultant. 
During 1943 and 1944 officials of the Youth Author- 


ity presented this problem to the Governor’s War 
Council. Allocation of funds by the War Council 
made possible two significant steps to meet the 
situation. The state recreation chairman of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
employed to make a survey of the use of recreational 
facilities in the state. As a result of this study, the 
Youth Authority and the California Youth Commit- 
tee embarked on the accomplishment of three ob- 
jectives: 

1. Employment of a recreation consultant who 
would serve on a statewide basis. 

2. Encouragement of the State Department of 
Education to employ a consultant in school recrea- 
tion who would serve on a statewide basis and be 
compensated by funds of that department. 

3. Organization of a State Department of Recrea- 
t10n. 

These objectives were all accomplished. During 
1945 and 1946 the recreation consultant of the 
Field Services Division of the Youth Authority pro- 
vided services on request as follows: In twenty-two 
counties, including every community in four of 
those counties; in forty-four cities under 25,000 
population and seven unincorporated communities; 
in fourteen cities between 25,000 and 100,000 in 
population; in two cities between 100,000 and 
500,000. 

The services given covered the following fields: 

1. Administrative control of recreation and crea- 
tion of recreation districts. 

2. Financing recreation: Use of enabling act, 
bond issues, fees and charges, public subscriptions, 
computation of per capita and per unit cost; use 
of state and federal funds for planning purposes 
and planning of budgets. 

3. Recreation leadership: Locating available per- 
sonnel, training institutes and methods, cooperative 
employment by school districts and city councils. 

4. Program of activity: Teen-age centers, active 
sports, crafts, music, drama, camping. 

5. Participation: Methods of keeping attendance 
records, analysis of age group served, distribution of 
recreation programs in relation to geographic areas. 

6. Areas and facilities: Standards of acreage, types 
of building, choice of “living war memorials,” loca- 
tion and construction of pools and increased use of 
city and school facilities. 

7. Coordination: Integration of planning and 
programs by public and private agencies, working 
relationships between school districts, city councils, 
county boards of supervisors. 

In 1947, a law establishing the State Recreation 
Commission and appropriating $79,000 for the 
fiscal year 1947-1948 was passed. This agency at 
present is formulating a recreational policy for the 
state. It is providing planning and consultant serv- 
ices to communities and is working with other state 
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and national agencies in recreational programs. 

Projects being undertaken jointly by the staffs of 
the California Recreation Commission and _ the 
Youth Authority include study of procedures for 
increasing use of school facilities, surveys of com- 
munity youth services, development of a set of 
principles for ownership, operation, and manage- 
ment of camps; a comprehensive study of recreation 
and possibilities in the training and treatment in- 
stitutions of the Youth Authority; and assistance to 
universities and colleges in development and plan- 
ning of recreation curriculum. 


Surveys: The county surveys by the Youth Author- 
ity staff are done only on official request by the 
board of supervisors of the county involved. Usu- 
ally juvenile court judges, city councils, and various 
other community leaders and groups have joined 
in the written request before a study has been un- 
dertaken. When a county requests a study of all 
youth services, the state departments of Education, 
Health, Welfare and Recreation join with the 
Youth Authority in assigning personnel to a survey 
team. In some instances federal agencies or national 
associations, such as the National Probation and 
Parole Officers Association, also assign personnel. 

After an open meeting with the board of super- 
visors and interested community leaders, the survey 
team interviews agency leaders throughout the 
county. A complete census of youth welfare agencies 
is taken and an appraisal of facilities is made. Areas 
of duplication are determined and areas where 
services are not being performed are located. When 
the report of the survey is ready for presentation, an 
open meeting is held, again with the board of super- 
visors. At that time the major aspects of the study 
are presented orally. This furnishes opportunity 
for questions and discussion before the final report 
is mimeographed and distributed to the interested 
agencies and persons within the county. 


Results of Surveys: A check made in 1948 in the 
counties where studies had been completed revealed 
some interesting facts. New positions totalling 
ninety-nine had been established, including thirty- 
three new probation positions, twenty-seven in the 
fields of group work and recreation, ten in juvenile 
law enforcement, ten in welfare service; and several 
in the fields of school guidance, Council of Social 
Agencies leadership, boys’ group leadership, and 
home demonstration work. Forty-two new agencies 
were reported, including six new law enforcement 
juvenile bureaus, six community centers, eight recre- 
ation commissions, three receiving homes, a child 
guidance clinic, a juvenile forestry camp, a central 
juvenile index, a Mental Hygiene Society, and sev- 
eral group work programs. 

In considering those results of county surveys it 


must be remembered that they started in 1944 and 
have continued during the war and post-war years 
in which California has experienced a tremendous 
population increase, with a resultant demand for 
increased services of all types. 


Cooperation with Departments of Education: A 
close working relationship between the Youth Au- 
thority, the State Department of Education, loca] 
school districts, and teacher training departments of 
schools and colleges of the state is accomplishing 
constructive results. It furnishes an exchange of 
knowledge concerning remedial teaching procedures 
and counselling techniques; it insures understand. 
ing treatment of Youth Authority wards who return 
to public schools; it is emphasizing the need for 
keener observation of youth in the public schools to 
detect early symptoms of maladjustment; and it has 
resulted in reorganization of the entire training 
program within the schools and camps operated by 
the Youth Authority. 


Community Councils: California has pioneered 
the organization of neighborhood and community 
councils. These grew from the “grass roots” level of 
organization and brought together representatives 
of all agencies, organizations, and individuals in 
the community interested in delinquency prevention 
and youth services. 

The statewide organization known as “Coordinat- 
ing Councils, Incorporated,” became inactive in 
1943. For years, it had stimulated the development 
of neighborhood and community councils. The 
leaders of the organization requested that the De- 
linquency Prevention Section of the Youth Author- 
ity carry on the work of helping to organize co- 
ordinating councils and to provide consultation 
services for the already existing councils of the state. 

Approximately 200 councils were known to be in 
existence at that time. Due to the war there was a 
growing concern in many parts of California re- 
garding community problems, particularly those of 
youth, and there was a noticeable readiness on the 
part of community leaders to come together to look 
at community needs. An objective in the develop- 
ment of field services was the assignment of staff 
to consult with juvenile court judges, school ad- 
ministrators, and others who would know whether 
or not a given community service could be im- 
proved by organization of some type of community 
council. 

The plan was to bring together the best practices 
in community organization and to share with com- 
munities through the state some of the best plan- 
ning being done in other comparable communities. 

There are now 285 councils in California repre- 
senting neighborhood or local groups of professional 
and lay people who come together regularly to look 
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at community needs. These councils have given 

eat assistance to many programs leading to pre- 
yention of delinquency. They have encouraged the 
establishment of rec reation programs and have 
helped obtain more adequate supervision in the 
felds of probation, law enforcement, school guid- 
ance and counselling, and mental hygiene services. 

The councils are growing in number and breadth 
of interest. They are beginning to obtain long- 
range planning for the several communities. They 
are not merely bringing together agency representa- 
tives, but are also getting the active interest and 
coperation of community leaders of all types. 
These programs carry many of the desirable aspects 
of the early American town meetings. In four 
counties, namely San Diego, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Sacramento, professional leadership for 
councils is furnished through the county funds. 
Thus some professional guidance and encourage- 
ment is provided from the county government. 
There remain some 155 councils which are anxious 
io have some type of assistance from the Youth 
Authority field staff regarding problems of organiza- 
tion, methods of committee work, and methods of 
surveying community needs. The stimulation given 
to these councils has increased their number and 
also the quantity and quality of their work. 


Workshops and Conferences: Concurrently with 
is work of corrective treatment in its schools and 
camps, and with its services to the communities on 
aconsultive basis, the Youth Authority joined in 
the development of a program which it was hoped 
would most completely reflect the two basic prin- 
ciples stated above: that is, action at the “grass 
roots” and broadening the basis of participation by 
all agencies concerned with youth welfare. In check- 
ing an instrumentality through which such inter- 
agency, inter-community, and inter-group action 
could be reflected, the workshop carried on in 1941 
and 1942 at Stanford University by the California 
(sociation of Secondary School Administrators 
commended itself. 

In 1943 the Youth Authority joined with the 
California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
strators in supporting two workshops, one at San 
Jose State College, the other at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Workshops were held at 
these same localities under the same joint sponsor- 
hip in 1944. Expansion of the sponsorship began 
in 1945. In that year six workshops were held, four- 
teen additional state departments and statewide or- 
ganizations joining in the program, making a total 
of sixteen sponsoring agencies. These workshops 
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were continued through the intervening years, with 
constantly increasing participation and broadening 
sponsorship. 

Including the workshops and conferences already 
held and those scheduled for the balance of the 
year, there will have been a total of twenty-seven 
workshops and conferences, with a sponsorship in- 
cluding thirty-three state departments and statewide 
agencies, in 1949. That will make a total since 1941 
of seventy-five workshops and conferences in thirty- 
seven communities; fourteen cities have had yearly 
conferences during the past two to five years. 

Beginning in 1944 the workshop and conference 
leadership stimulated the organization of youth con- 
ferences. Up-.to the present year there have been a 
total of thirty such meetings with an attendance of 
7,225 youths. . 

An interesting sidelight on the first conferences in 
which the Youth Authority participated in 1943 was 
the fact that the budget did not provide for assist- 
ance in financing such conferences at that time, and 
monies for support of the two meetings held were 
furnished by a young man who formerly had been | 
a ward in one of the Youth Authority correctional 
schools. 

These conferences and workshops provide a 
unique cross section of participation. Lay persons 
feel equally at home and as much a working part of 
the conference as do professional leaders. Many 
qualified persons have stated that attendance at the 
workshops is more representative than would be 
possible in the various professional conferences that 
are organized in many parts of the state for areas of 
special interest, such as education, health, probation, 
and law enforcement. 

The objective of the California workshop pro- 
gram is community organization. We have estab- 
lished the premise that action for youth welfare 
must be total and must be on the local level. In the 
final analysis, “grass roots” in youth welfare is youth 
itself. 

Those of us who are connected with public and 
private welfare agencies are acutely aware of the 
vast areas in our social and cultural life which can- 
not be touched by our services, however skilled and 
complete they may be. Lay participation is absolute- 
ly essential; the volunteer worker, the family, the 
neighborhood group are the ultimate resources for 
the programs we know must be built. We also know 
that programs for youth welfare cannot be forced 
upon a community or a neighborhood or a family. 
The volunteer and lay worker must be given an 
opportunity to see the need and must be stimulated 
to action through knowledge. 
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What Is Happening To Our 
Federal System? 


(Continued from Page 259) 


and local; legislative, executive, and where neces- 
sary, judicial. Among members of Congress and 
the state and municipal officials, appointments 
would be distributed equally among members of 
the two major parties. 

It would be the function of the commission dur- 
ing the next two or three years (its life is limited 
to three years) to make an exhaustive study of the 
whole problem of intergovernmental and interjuris- 
dictional relations at all levels, and to report its 
findings and recommendations to Congress, the Pres- 
ident, and the American people. We know in a 
general way what has been happening and we know 
in a general way what needs to be done if we are 
to preserve our traditional governmental institu- 
tions. But general information is not enough; we 
must have full information as to prevailing condi- 
tions and must evolve a carefully conceived plan of 
future action. 

It is not the purpose of this proposed inquiry to 
provide a basis for curtailing or reducing any gov- 
ernmental service whatsoever. Services which the 
people want, and which they are able and willing to 
pay for, they should have. But in order to obtain 
them they should not be required to pay unneces- 
sary costs because we have never taken the trouble 
to inventory our needs and resources, governmental! 
and financial, and to figure out an orderly means of 
correlating them. 

These are some of the questions to which we 
should try to find answers: We know that in con- 
nection with every major governmental service all 
three levels of government are involved. But how 
much is each of them involved, and how much 
should each be involved to get the most adequate 
and efficient service at minimum cost? Large units 
are necessary for the administration of some func- 
tions, perhaps for some aspects of most functions, 
but it does not follow that the largest unit is best 
for the administration of all phases of all functions. 

These conflicts arise, not only functionally, but 
geographically. Some of the geographical areas 
which seemed appropriate 100 or 200 years ago, 
before the invention of modern means of communi- 
cation and transportation, are ill suited to the 
needs of present-day administration. Extended ref- 
erence has been made to conflicts arising in the tax 
field—conflicts which are annoying, burdensome, 
and often unfair. 

These conditions do not need to continue in- 
definitely. They will not continue, once the people 
are fully informed. Governor Stevenson in his in- 
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augural address in Illinois last January made some 
very pertinent remarks about this situation at the 
state-local level; by extension of the underlying 
philosophy, they apply quite as forcefully to federal. 
state relations. “The people,” he said, “are jp. 
patient with bickering between the state and local 
governments over the division of duties and reye. 
nues. They look only for efficient and responsible 
government by whatever agency is best fitted. As 
taxpayers, they are entitled to a governmental strye. 
ture, both state and local, which will ‘insure the 
most economical administration of all government 
services.” 

The situation which confronts us is nobody 
fault. We cannot pin the blame on the President or 
Congress, on the federal government or the States, 
on the Republicans or the Democrats. It js q 
responsibility which we all share. Toa large extent 
it results from the unguided extension of practices 
and procedures that are as old as the nation itself. 
Used with moderation and restraint, the grant-in- 
aid system would not create any very serious prob- 
lem. The difficulty has arisen because, in our anx- 
iety to accomplish results, we have not as a people 
given adequate consideration to the methods used, 
or to their effects. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is the one 
most important governmental problem in the 
United States today. What are we going to do 
about it? We can avoid neither the responsibility 
for the preservation of our heritage from the past 
nor our responsibility for the kind of heritage 
which we ourselves leave for future generations. 


Industrial Expansion in the South 
(Continued from Page 265) 


plants where they can be assured of an adequate 
labor supply. The South has an abundant labor 
supply, first, because of its high birth rate and, 
second, because of its large numbers of agricultural 
workers to whom factory employment means more 
income. 

In the highly industrialized areas of the North, 
especially in times of economic expansion, com- 
petition for the available labor supply sometimes 
becomes keen. In this competition, industries with 
a high value product per worker and semi-monopo 
listic industries able to pass on wage increases to 
the consumer have a decided advantage. Where 
industries of the above description are relativel’ 
numerous and expanding, manufacturing concerns 
which are under the necessity of keeping their prices 
down in order to maintain their volume of sales 
may find it difficult to obtain workers at the wages 
they are able to pay. These latter concerns, pro 
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yided that they are not tied down to their markets 
or to their raw material sources, will tend to seek 
sites where the competition for labor is less severe. 

The tremendous upsurge of national production 
which has characterized the reconversion period has 
brought many new labor-oriented industries to the 
South. The rate at which such industries will come 
in the future will depend largely on whether our 
national economy continues to expand. 


ies REVIEWED some of the factors on which 
the further industrialization of the South will de- 
pend, we now come to the question in which the 
members of this group are most interested. What 
can state governments do to facilitate the indus- 
trialization process? In that connection, it seems 
to me that most of the recommendations of the 
Southern Regional Conference which met at At- 
lanta in 1948 are still valid. Those recommenda- 
tions, along with those of the other regional con- 
ferences, were incorporated in the Report and 
Recommendations of the Interstate Committee on 
Postwar Reconstruction and Development. The 
Council of State Governments published that re- 
rt. 

I shrink from making suggestions to this group 
of legislators and state officials as to matters in 
which many of you are specialists. Professorwise, 
[am going to fall back on generalizations. If they 
appeal to you as having any merit, I hope that in 
the ensuing discussion those of you who are closer 
to the firing line than I am will put some real 
meat in them. 

As I see it, state governments may affect indus- 
trial development in three main ways: first, through 
the public services which they make available; 
second, through their taxing operations; and third, 
through their regulatory activities. Among the 
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state services which most industries need in order to 
prosper might be mentioned information services 
of various kinds, stimulation of scientific and tech- 
nical research, state employment services, public 
education with emphasis on industrial education, 
health and hospital services, and highway systems 
adapted to industrial use. 

With respect to taxes, it might be observed that 
industries need tax systems which will not put them 
at a disadvantage with their competitors in other 
states. Personally, I believe that industrial sub- 
sidies and tax concessions are bad. But tax policies 
based on the idea that all manufacturing concerns 
are earning exhorbitant profits are equally bad and 
will in the long run react unfavorably on the state 
which applies them. The determination of the 
proper industrial tax load is a matter of objective 
study and research and not a matter of politics. 

Among the regulatory activities of state govern- 
ments which affect manufacturing concerns most 
vitally are those relating to labor. A number of 
measures come to mind in this connection, includ- 
ing factory inspection laws, child labor laws, mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour laws, workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment compensation 
laws and laws which regulate labor-management 
relations. Must the states of the South maintain 
lenient standards in these respects in order to at- 
tract new industries? A review of the economic 
considerations which are influencing industrialists 
to build plants in the South should supply the 
answer to that question. With negligible excep- 
tions the industries coming to the South are coming 
here not to exploit labor but to be near their mar- 
kets, near their sources of raw materials, or to have 
access to an ample labor supply. As to the few ex- 
ceptions, this observation might be pertinent: No 
manufacturing concern is worth going after unless 
it is capable of making a net contribution to the in- 
come and welfare of the state in which it locates. 
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Single Appropriation Bill.—The Senate has unani- 
mously passed S.Con.Res.18 providing for consolidation 
of all appropriation measures into one general bill. The 
new procedure will be followed beginning next January 
provided the House agrees. It is hoped that elimination 
of the dozen or more general appropriation bills will 
facilitate consideration of the over-all expenditure pro- 
gram. 

° 


Pay Raises.—Congress recently has been raising the pay 
of federal employees. A bill has been enacted increasing 
the pay of military personnel in almost every rank and 
grade. Both the House and Senate have passed bills, in 
conference as this is written, to raise the pay of top 
officials in the executive branch of the government, 
postal workers, and the classified civil service employees. 


Federal Personnel.—The Senate Expenditures Com- 
mittee has reported that the federal civilian payroll is 
slowly increasing despite economy efforts. The federal 
government employed 2,124,120 civilians as of June 1, 
1949. This represents an increase of 129,000 over the 
January, 1948, level, and 21,000 over that of January, 
1949- 
. 


Advanced Planning of Public Works.—The Senate 
has passed S.2116 to establish a $100 million fund for 
two years, under the General Services Administration, to 
make non-interest bearing loans to the states and their 
political subdivisions for financing the cost of preparing 
economic investigations, architectural studies, engineer- 
ing plans, and other preliminary actions for public 
works projects. Such loans would have to be repaid only 
if and when construction on the project was begun. The 
federal agency would be authorized to make loans di- 
rectly to the political subdivisions of the states if such 
projects conform to approved over-all state, local, or 
regional plans. Congress would not in any way be com- 
mitted to appropriate funds for construction of such pre- 
planned public works. 

In order not to jeopardize passage of the bill, Sen- 
ator Humphrey withdrew an amendment which would 
have made the bill inapplicable to advanced planning of 
public schools. He urged that state-wide surveys be made 
of the need for school construction by the states with 
federal aid, as proposed in a pending bill, S.2317. He 
expressed the fear of state superintendents of schools 
that advanced plans prepared by the localities and ap- 
proved by the General Services Administration might 
retard the state programs of school district reorganiza- 
tion. 


Large City Finances.—A recent Census Bureau report 
shows sharp increases in revenue and expenditures for 
the thirty-seven largest cities in the United States during 















the fiscal year 1948. General revenue rose more than a 
14 per cent from the 1947 level, and general expendi- , 
tures more than 17 per cent. The outstanding indebted. © 
ness rose slightly during the year. 


CVA Hearings.—A Senate public works subcommittee 
has announced plans to hold hearings in the Pacife 
Northwest on proposed Columbia Valley Authority legis. 
lation. The hearings will begin about two weeks after 
Congress adjourns. 

























































School Lunch Funds.—The Department of Agriculture 
has announced that a total of $83.5 million will be 

for school lunches this year. Of this, $17.2 million has 
been earmarked for purchase of nutritious foods by the 
Department of Agriculture to build up school lunch 
menus. The remaining funds will be allocated to the 
states under a formula requiring equal matching except 
for states where per capita income is lower than average; 
such states will make a smaller contribution. Last 
more than one billion noon meals were served under the 
program to about one-fourth of the nation’s school chik 
dren. 


Taxes.—Democratic leaders have indicated that there 
will be a concerted effort next year to avoid further 
deficit financing. It is expected that the House Ways and 
Means Committee will begin work early next year ona 
general revision of tax statutes. One reason for urging 
House action on social security expansion is to free the 
Ways and Means Committee of work in this field so that 
it can begin work on tax matters. 


Oleomargarine Tax Repeal.—The Senate Democratic 
Policy Committee has agreed not to take further action 
at this session of Congress on repeal of the federal tax 
on colored oleomargarine. It has pledged itself, howe 
ever, to make this the first item on the working list for 
the second session of Congress beginning next January 
The House has passed a bill to repeal the tax. 


Tidelands Hearings.—For some time attorneys gene 
of several states and representatives of the federal 
ministration have met in an effort to reconcile diffe 
ences concerning. management and ownership of ti 
submerged lands. A House judiciary subcommittee hem 
several days of hearings on proposed legislation. 
agreement was reached; the Interior Department insist 
upon complete and exclusive control and management 
submerged coastal lands, to which the states of cour 
did not agree. No further action has been taken by t * A 
House committee. The Senate Interior Committee beg 
a series of hearings October 4 on all bills relating to € 
tidelands issue. 





